


ABOUT THIS MAGAZINE 


Your credit union subscribes 
to Everysopy’s Money for you. 
This new quarterly magazine is 
specially for credit union fam- 
ilies. We hope it will help you 
get more for your money. 

Each issue will give specific 
information on wise buying and 
money management, but no in- 
dividual products will be recom- 
mended. Frauds and deceptions 
will be exposed: they not only 
exploit consumers but they harm 
the responsible businessmen who 
provide useful services and make 
and sell honest products. 


We hope you will get some- 
thing else out of EveryBopy’s 
Money, too, and that is the credit 
union idea that helping each 
other is the best form of self- 
help. The aim of this mutual aid 
is not purely economic. 

The real aim of the credit 
union is to make it possible for 
men to live a fuller, more human 
life, or, as Roy F. Bergengren, 
the credit union pioneer put it so 
well, “The aim of the credit 
union is to prove, in modest 
measure, the practicality of the 
brotherhood of man.” 
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hk. ERY now and then we find 
people who feel that it is 
slightly degrading to borrow. 
They come into the credit union 
and very apologetically ask for a 
loan. They act as though they 
were asking for a gift. 

No one need feel that way 
about borrowing from the credit 
union. Your credit union was 
organized to make loans to its 
members at the lowest rate of 
interest possible, and to give 
members a safe place to keep 
their money, where it would 
help others in the group and 
also earn good dividends. 

Our credit union is your or- 
ganization. When you ask for a 
loan you are simply applying to 
make use of a fund which you 
may have helped to build up 
yourself, 

The credit union does not feel 








Come To Your Credit Union! 


that you should go into debt un- 
less there are good reasons for 
it, but all of us, at sometime or 
other, find it desirable to make a 
loan. When that time comes, 
isn’t it a lot more sensible to 
come to your own organization 
to do business? 

If you do find yourself in the 
position of needing money, come 
to your credit union. Remember 
that the officers are people just 
like yourself. They were elected 
by the members, and most of 
them have about the same in- 
come and money problems that 
you yourself have. 

Remember that we are here 
to serve you so the next time you 
need a loan or have a problem 
drop in and see us. We are in- 
terested in you, and we feel sure 
that we will be able to find some 
way to help you. 
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Mor customers who wail 
about being “gypped” on 
a used car deal didn't use their 
heads, reports the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, which spends much 
time listening to such complaints. 
“Of course we never condone 
misrepresentation, but we must 
remind the buyer he is under 
some obligation to be alert, to lis- 
ten carefully, to get all the facts.” 
Keep these points in mind 
when you go shopping for a 
used car! 
Many used car dealers are 


WHEN You BUY A [ICED CAR 


honest, but some are not, par- 
ticularly in large cities. There 
are probably more tricks in- 
volved in the used car business 
than any other. 


TAKE YOUR TIME 

Don't be pressured by a fast- 
talking salesman. Take the deal 
slow. You can live without that 
car for another day or two. Don't 
fall for a salesman’s talk that 
he’s making you a special deal 
he can’t give you tomorrow. If 
that car goes to a more gullible 











buyer, no doubt you can dupli- 
cate the deal at another place 
in town. 


TRY OUT THE CAR 


Two-thirds of the people com- 
plaining to the Better Business 
Bureau about being rooked in a 
used car deal, admitted they 
didn’t try out the car before 
buying! 

Start the car. Listen to the 
motor. Test drive it to see if 
brakes, gearshift, and other 
parts work properly. 

Look at the car all over, in- 
side and out, in a good light. 
Many used cars are sold at night, 





in poor light. 

Check over the body care- 
fully. Look for signs the car may 
have been in a bad accident. 
Do the doors close properly? 
Look for tiny rust spots, unusual 
wear, etc. 


A USED CAR IS A CAR 
SOMEONE ELSE GOT RID OF 

The seller didn’t give the 
dealer a list of all the things 
wrong with it, and the dealer 
can hardly be expected to point 
out the weak points. So, if you're 
not knowledgeable about the in- 
nards of a car, take a mechanic 
along with you. 





DON'T LET THE GAUDY SIGNS get you. . 
or the colored lights, banners, and 
tinsel. THINK! 
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GET GUARANTEES 
IN WRITING 

Unless the dealer guarantees 
in writing that the car is in good 
condition and specifies a time 
limit on which he'll back this 
up, you can expect the same 
share of troubles that normally 
comes with a car that old. If 
the dealer offers to make certain 
repairs as part of the deal, get 
that in writing too. 


NEVER SIGN A BLANK 
CONTRACT 


Insist that all the blanks be 
filled in. Don’t just look at the 
figures. Read it word for word. 


pees 


Be sure you know the name of 
the bank or finance company 
involved. Get a detailed, re- 
ceipted bill covering facts of 
your purchase, 


COMPARE COSTS BEFORE 
YOU BUY 

Go to more than one dealer 
before you buy. Compare finance 
charges as well as the total 
price. An honest dealer will give 
you a breakdown of the charges 
in writing. Don’t be pressured 
into taking insurance you don't 
want or need, or buying the in- 
surance you do need through the 
dealer, unless you want to do it 


that way. It’s usually cheaper 
to buy insurance on your own. 
(A common insurance “kickback” 
to the dealer is 50%.) 


BEWARE BAIT ADS 

If a car lot offers prices far 
below what most dealers ask 
for the same model, or if the 
dealer can’t show you the car 
he’s been advertising, watch out! 
Here are two tricks used to fool 
you on prices: Let's say this car 
has $1,000 written on the wind- 
shield. You might not even notice 
the fine print “will finance” un- 
derneath. This means the $1,000 
is not the price of the car, but 
the amount to be put on time- 
payments, probably two-thirds 
of the price. 

Another dodge is to advertise 
in the paper, “PRICES AS LOW 
AS $600.” In small type are the 
words, “below market price.” 
The car doesn’t sell for $600, 
but for $600 below whatever the 
dealer says is the market price. 
If you don't fall for this one, the 
fast talker has a chance to sell 


you another model. 

Perhaps youre wondering if 
there’s any way you can be sure 
youll get an honest deal in a 
used car. Here are two best, 
final precautions: 


GO TO A DEALER WITH 
A GOOD REPUTATION 

The dealer who’s been in the 
community, who has sold good 
cars to your family and friends 
for years past, is your best bet. 
The dealer who uses flashy, 
phony and extravagant advertis- 
ing offers probably has the same 
standards when it comes to sell- 


ing. 
GO TO YOUR CREDIT UNION 


If your credit union makes car 
loans, talk the whole deal over 
with your credit union treasurer 
or manager. Many credit union 
managers have a surprisingly 
sensitive knowledge of the used 
car market. Your credit union 
can show you how to save money 
on financing your car. 


HERE was a time when a fool and his 
money were soon parted. Now it happens 


to everybody. 


x * * 


If you want to see a short winter, borrow money 
due in the spring. 
—Tampa ACL Emp. Federal Credit Union 











WHICH 


BRAND 


DO YOU BUY? 


OW much can you really 
H save by buying  super- 
markets’ own brands of food and 
cleaning supplies? A survey by 
consumer expert Sidney Margo- 
lius found the average price of 
thirty-two items packed under 
stores own brand names was 14 
per cent under similar products 
sold under nationally-advertised 
names. In all instances he tried to 
compare items quality for qual- 
ity. This is an important saving. 


It can be pyramided further if 
you also buy the larger sizes. 
Larger sizes of foods and clean- 
ing supplies cost an average of 
17 per cent less per ounce than 
small sizes of the same products. 


By combining the two tech- 
niques of buying private brands 
and buying larger sizes, you can 
cut the cost of some staple foods 
actually in half! 


The savings on private brands 


found in this survey are even 
larger than those reported in a 
survey made six years ago by the 
University of Illinois Bureau of 
Economic and Business Re- 
search. The university found 
supermarkets’ own brands of 
food cost on the average 11 per 
cent less than the nationally- 
advertised brands. The Illinois 
survey had the commodities 
tested to make sure of compara- 
ble quality. Many of the private- 
brand products are packed for 
stores by the manufacturers of 
the nationally-advertised brands. 


The potential savings in pri- 
vate brands extend beyond 
foods. In a Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing not long ago, it 
was testified that “the gasoline 
sold by private-brand dealers is 
frequently purchased . . . from 
major suppliers and is the same 
as that sold under the brand 
name of such suppliers.” 








Brocco you write and re- 
ceive are “money in the 
bank,” yet many of us are so 
careless with them we make it 
possible for crooks to get away 
with millions of dollars annually, 
by altering or forging them. Here 
are a few simple ways to make 
sure your checks go where you 
want them to—and for the 
amount you specify: 


WRITE CHECKS CAREFULLY 


Never write checks with pencil. 

Be sure to fill entire line with 
name of payee—start writing 
close up to printed words: “Pay 
to the order of.” Then fill the 
space after the name with a 
line. 


Don’t leave room for a thief to 
insert extra amounts of money. 


They can attract itchy fingers, 
like any other form of money 





Fill in the amount of money 
starting at extreme left edge. 
This goes for both figures and 
the line in which you write out 
the amount. Example: If you 
write a check for “eight dollars” 
in the middle of the line, a thief 
can write “eighty” before your 
“eight” with little trouble. 
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Never sign a blank check—even 
for your wife! It’s too easily lost. 
Sign checks carefully and legi- 
bly. An illegible signature is the 
easiest to forge. A rapidly writ- 
ten “scribble” type signature is 
easiest of all to imitate. 


HANDLE CHECKS SAFELY 


For extra safety — typewrite 
checks, in caps, filling all spaces 
with dashes or lines between and 
after words and money. 

Use checks printed on safety 
paper. Carry your checkbook 
with you; then youll have a 
check when you want it. It’s 
much safer than using the plain 
paper checks which stores pro- 
vide, on which you fill in the 
bank name. 





Even though you trust the 
company with whom youre 
dealing, don't send _ checks 
through the mail without an 
amount written in. If you must 
do it, place a “ceiling” on the 
amount, for instance, by writing 
across the top “not good for 
more than $10.” 


Don't throw out cancelled 
checks—that’s inviting a forger 
to copy your signature. Instead 
burn them. When - sending 
checks to the bank, don’t simply 
endorse them with your name, 
but write above your name, “For 
Deposit Only.” 

Don’t cash checks for strangers. 


Don’t take checks in payment 
when you sell something to a 
stranger. 








CUTE AS A BUG, 

a natural for the 
..and the 
target of smoothies 


camera. 















GETTING TOOK 
WITH BABY’S 


PICTURE 


HIS time of year, many 

mothers have pictures taken 
of their children for family gifts 
at holiday time. So it’s natural 
that low-cost offers by traveling 
photographers will have a spe- 
cial appeal. However, watch out. 
You may find yourself laying out 
a lot more money than youd 


planned, getting poor quality 
pictures—or no pictures! Here 
are some tricks used by the un- 
scrupulous: 

1. Showing a gorgeous sample 
portrait—actually made by a dif- 
ferent studio. 

2. Showing sample prints in 
handsome deckle-edged mats 
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with easel, and delivering un- 
matted prints. 
3. Taking money for extra prints, 
which are to come later, and 
never do. 
4. Telling the mother that this 
is an “introductory offer at a 
lower price” to introduce the 
company’s work in that area. 
5. Claiming the company is 
opening a photo studio down- 
town and this is a get-acquainted 
offer. (Actually the firm is a mail 
order house.) 
6. Offering the first picture for 
a low price, such as 69¢. Only 
after photo is taken does the 
mother learn that “extra prints” 
come at a steep price. The 
mother wrongly “feels obli- 
gated” and ends up buying ex- 
pensive pictures she can’t afford. 
Some traveling baby photog- 
raphers that sell house to house 
offer an honest product, but they 
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involve the family in future ex- 
pense, by offering a contract for 
taking photos of the child at 
regular intervals —for instance, 
every year for six years. 

Naturally, in the excitement 
of a new baby, the mother be- 
lieves she'll want pictures of her 
darling at every stage of devel- 
opment, but as the novelty wears 
off, and other expenses (and 
other babies) come along, she 
lives to regret the bargain. 

If you want family photos, 
you might be better off to: 
1, Watch the ads of local reputa- 
ble permanent studios in your 
town. Many have special offers 
from time to time. 
2. Have pictures made at your 
department store studio, which 
usually also has seasonal sales. 
3. Pay a friend who’s a skilled 
amateur photographer to take 
your baby’s pictures. 


* * * 


CREDIT UNION LOAN REPAYMENT TABLE 


iF YOU MONTHLY PAYMENTS WILL BE 
BORROW 6 12 18 24 36 60 
$ 50 8.63 aad 

100 17.26 8.89 6.10 

500 44,43 30.49 23.54 16.61 

750 45.74 35.30 24.91 16.68 
1,000 60.98 47.07 33.21 22.24 


(This level payment plan is not used by all credit unions, but where 


other methods of charging 


1 percent per month are used, the total 


payments work out approximately the same.)° 
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ERHAPS you saw the article 

in the papers recently about 
a survey of parents who expected 
their children to go to college. 
Most of them had made no plans 
about how they were going to 
pay the college expenses! 

A little closer questioning re- 
vealed some expected their chil- 
dren to get scholarship help, 
some hoped they'd be able to get 
a loan when the time came. Few 
had any savings earmarked for 
school. 

If you have a college-bound 
boy or girl in your family, think 
of this: It’s just as easy—and a 
lot cheaper—to save the money 


SAVE FOR COLLEGE IN} 


ahead of time, each payday, as 
it is to make regular payments 
on an education loan later. 

Of course it’s better to start 
this savings program when jun- 
ior is still in diapers, but you can 
still do a lot to help if college 
is only a few years away. Here's 
one plan that works: Starting 
four years ahead of college en- 
rollment, save 1/48 of the total 
cost by monthly savings in your 
credit union. The loan protection 
and life savings insurance most 
credit unions provide makes this 
an even better plan. Talk to your 
credit union treasurer about it 
soon! 


SEE YOUR SAVINGS GROW! 








To save 
this much 













$1,000 in 5 years 
10 years 
15 years 


$2,000 in 5 years 
10 years 
15 years 










$5,000 in 5 years 77.43 
10 years 35.86 
15 years 22.11 








*Dividend rates in credit union may 
but most crec:t unions pay about 4%. 


Put this much in your credit union each month, 
opme on a paid 
° 4° 





© up or down from year fo year depending on earnings, 















5% 

















75.56 
34.09 
20.45 


73.73 
32.40 
18.89 

















Examine any education loan 
plan carefully before signing up. 
Many plans are offered now. 
Some are actually low-interest 
loans, but many others only look 
that way. 

Notice particularly: if interest 
is discounted or deducted in ad- 
vance, then you're paying about 
twice the stated rate. This can 
pyramid to a much higher true 
rate if you sign a note under 
which interest is discounted, but 
the amount borrowed is paid out 
to the student over a period of 
time, for instance, quarterly, or 
when tuition is due. Then you 
may be paying interest on the 
full amount, but only using part 
of it at any one time. 

Shop around for the best buy 
in education loans. Some of these 
plans with dignified, impressive 
literature and academic names 
turn out to be loans with finance 


IF YOU BORROW FOR SCHOOL EXPENSES 


companies at 24% per year and 
more. 


Many banks now offer good 
plans at fair interest. Inquire. 


Read the entire contract, even 
the fine print, before you make 
up your mind. Don't decide on 
the basis of descriptive literature 
alone. 


See your credit union. Your 
treasurer can advise you — and 
may be able to show you a com- 
bination of borrowing and sav- 
ing in the credit union that will 
meet your needs at lowest cost. 

In the face of steadily increas- 
ing interest in education loans, 
quite a few credit unions have 
developed special plans of their 
own. Your credit union may have 
one. 

If not, it’s still hard to beat 
saving and borrowing at stand- 
ard credit union rates. 





FOOD FREEZER PLANS: 


OOD | freezer plans are 
ome again, and the 
U.S. Federal Trade Commission 
has issued a warning about them. 

They do sound like a pretty 
good deal for a family: you buy 
the freezer full of food, and the 
company keeps it filled with food 
as you eat it up. Of course there 
are finance charges on the time 
payments, but you are supposed 
to get the food wholesale which 
would more than make that up. 
In fact some families are prom- 
ised that the savings will pay for 
the freezer in two years. 


SOUNDS GOOD, BUT... 


Sounds good — but it doesn't 
work out that way. Back in the 
1950's there was a flurry of sales- 
men offering these plans. Fami- 
lies that signed up soon found 
they were paying retail or more 
for food, plus the time payment 
charges, on top of the stiff pay- 
ments on the freezers, and that 
the electric bill had gone up, too. 
Many a freezer was allowed to 
stand empty because the family 
couldn't afford to refill it. Lots 





of food plan dealers went out of 
business, while families had to 
continue making payments on 
empty freezers. 

Now the food freezer men are 
back with the pay-as-you-eat 
plan. In the U.S, there are now 
1,377 food plans supplying three 
million families, and they're add- 
ing 300,000 families a year. They 
do 1 to 2 per cent of the food 
business in the country, but their 
aim is to supply at least 25 per 
cent of the market. 

These big-scale figures point 
out something new about food 
freezer plans: The fly-by-night 
operators are still around, but in 
the main, the frozen food plans 
are increasingly becoming large 
sales firms, and they want to be 
respectable. They've joined to- 
gether in a trade association and 
some of the bigger ones now 
offer their corporation stock for 
public sale. 

Today these big operators sell 
quality of food, service and con- 
venience. They have some econ- 
omists who call at the house and 
help plan menus, and their de- 














liverymen reorganize and stock 
the freezer for the busy mother. 

“Savings run a poor fourth as 
a selling point” says Business 
Week in a recent article on the 
new freezer food companies. 
: “The successful operators realize 
that it is service they are selling 
. -food financing on a big scale”, 
the article continues. 

One phone call can order the 
family’s food for the next four 
months. Of course you can pay 
cash for this order, but few fam- 
ilies are in a position to do this; 
most put it on time payments. 


PAY $300 TO JOIN 


That isn’t all: one large food 
freezer plan which operates in 
several states uses this sales gim- 
mick: you pay $300 for a “life- 
time membership” which entitles 
you to buy the food at “whole- 





sale” prices. The family that has 
parted with $300 is not likely to 
pull out even after the payments 
are made on the freezer. 

A check of the “wholesale” 
prices under this plan, compared 
with supermarket prices in the 
same town showed that frozen 
vegetables were priced 5% below 
retail, but prices of frozen juices 
were a little higher than in the 
market. So were fruit, fish and 
poultry. Meat prices looked at- 
tractive under this plan, until 
you read on the order form the 
reminder that when you buy a 
side of beef you take approxi- 
mately one-third of the meat in 
ground beef, stew meat and soup 
bones, and that “net weight on 
beef will be 17% to 23% less be- 
cause of bone and suet loss.” 

One customer showed pack- 














ages of the meat in her freezer. 
They were not labeled as to 
weight. Meat was packaged and 
labeled by servings: “four pork 
chops,” for instance. This woman 
ordered from a list of meats by 
the per-pound price, but she had 
no way of checking what the 
actual weight was in each pack- 
age. 


CHARGES MOUNT 


The order form for food under 
this same plan gives an option of 
paying cash, or financing food 
for three, four or five months. In 
bold type on the contract form it 


Amount | Finance 
Of Order 


160% 


Per Annum 


80% 


Per Annum 


40% 


Per Annum 


says, “Please do not fill in this 
note—sign only—in case you have 
an error in your order.” So the 
customer is signing a blank in- 
stalment sales contract, allowing 
the seller (or any other person) 
to fill in the amounts owed, 
finance charges and terms! 

Minimum order is $25, or $50 
if food is delivered. Sides of 
beef, commonly ordered, usually 
run over $100. The finance 
charge is $10 added on to the 
price of the food ordered. Here’s 
how that come out when ex- 
pressed as an annual interest 
rate: 













MONTHS 















120% 


Per Annum 


96% 


Per Annum 











60% 


Per Annum 


48% 


Per Annum 











30% 


Per Annum 


24% 


Per Annum 











One user of this food plan 
who likes the quality of food she 
gets saves the finance charge: 
she orders only what she can pay 
cash for. But this credit union 





member has more self discipline 
than most! 


There are an estimated 10 mil- 
lion American families who have 
freezers but who don’t belong to 
any plan. Do they save money? 
Should you buy a freezer? 


ASK YOURSELF THESE 
QUESTIONS: 

1. Do you live far from stores, 
so that shopping is a real prob- 
lem? 

2. Do you have a large garden, 
so you have lots of vegetables to 
freeze? Do you have fruit bushes 
or trees? Raise chickens? Then a 
freezer might be a real economy. 
3. Do you have relatives on the 
farm who give you surplus prod- 
uce regularly, or do you have an 
unusually low-cost source of 
bulk food? (It’s easy to fool your- 
self on this.) 

4. Is your work, the size of your 


SHOULD YOU BUY A FREEZER? 


family, or load of unexpected 
guests such that you like to have 
lots of extra food on hand at all 
times? 

5. Is the electricity rate low in 
your area? Most freezers will add 
from a little under two dollars 
to as high as four-fifty a month 
to your electric bill. Frost-free 
models cost twice as much to run 
as the others. 


LOOK AT THE COSTS 
For example, assume you buy 
a 600-pound freezer for $300—a 
typical price this year. You also 
pay a typical finance charge of 
about $48 on twenty-four month 
instalments. (That's unless you 
finance at your credit union. 
Then it would cost $38.92 if your 
credit union charges 1 per cent 
per month, which most do.) Now, 
here are the annual costs of own- 

ing and using this freezer: 
Lbs. Stored A Year 
600 1,200 

Depreciation (15 yr. 

life expectancy ) $23.20 $23.20 


Interest on invest- 





ment at 3% 
Repairs, at 2% of 


Power, at 244c 
per kwh 
Packaging, at 2c 


Annual cost 70.20 $83.45 
Cost per Ib i 7c 

It's obvious you'd have to get 
your food at a big discount in 
order to make any real savings 
over and above that close-to 12c 
a pound. 

The University of Rhode Is- 
land Agricultural Extension says, 
“Savings of any kind are unlikely 
with a freezer when all the costs 


are considered, and under no 
conditions will you be able to 
save the purchase price of the 
freezer unless you are raising and 
freezing most of the foods that 
are going into it.” 

A combination _ refrigerator- 
freezer will give you some of the 
advantages of a freezer without 
the expense of a separate appli- 
ance. 

To sum up, farm families who 
use a big freezer efficiently prob- 
ably do save. 

The rest of us who have freez- 
ers enjoy the convenience, and 
we may eat better. Which is fine 
so long as we don’t kid ourselves 
that we are saving money. 


Look, Ma! No Boxtops ! 


Here’s a contest you can enter without sending entry blanks, 
labels or boxtops. EVERYBODY'S MONEY will pay $25 
for the best true “first person” stories used on the subject 


“WHAT MY CREDIT UNION DID FOR ME.” 


I cata dramatic, human. inter- 
est stories (limit 250 words) will 
be considered. Send typed, dou- 
ble spaced story to: Contest Edi- 
tor, Everybody's Money, Credit 
Union National Association, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. No manu- 
scripts can be acknowledged or 
returned. 
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SALES GIMMICK 
LINGO 
TRANSLATED 


(With thanks to the Tucson Better 
Business Bureau for the idea) 


“YOU HAVE BEEN SELECTED.” 
Trans. “You look like an easy prospect for a ‘sucker bait’ 


deal.” 


“I AM MAKING A SURVEY.” 
Trans. “I'm trying to get my foot in the door to sell you my 
product.” 


“I HAVE A FREE GIFT FOR YOU.” 

Trans. “If you will let me in to high- pressure you and your 
husband for a couple of hours, I'll give you a beauti- 
ful imitation pearl-handled bottle opener.” 


“SEE OUR FABULOUS FIVE ROOMS OF FURNITURE 
FOR ONLY $288.88.” 
Trans. “Try to see it. It’s scattered all over the store and 


you'd be crazy to want it. But we'll sell you a 
$750.00 outfit.” 


“MY COMPANY IS REORGANIZING, THAT IS WHY I 

AM MAKING THIS SPECIAL OFFER.” 

Trans. “If I don’t make some sales by hook or crook, I'll be 
canned for sure.” 


“MY FIRM WILL MODERNIZE YOUR HOME AT COST 
SO WE CAN HAVE A MODEL HOME TO SHOW 
OTHERS.” 


Trans. “You'll pay the same as any other sucker looking for 
a bargain.” 
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HOW GOOD 
ARE THE 
JISCOUNT HOUSES 


A increasing number of 
people are buying from 
“discount houses” because they 
believe they make real savings, 
especially on “big ticket” items 
such as appliances. 

Thanks to national advertising, 
many people know the main fea- 
tures of each brand offered and 
they do not have to be “sold” on 
a product. Other, more careful 
shoppers investigate product rat- 
ings of merchandise by indepen- 
dent consumer testing agencies, 
two of which publish monthly 
magazines which accept no ad- 
: vertising. These people also 
| know just which model of which 

appliance they want, so they get 
=e SS it from a discount house. 

a ] How good are discount houses? 
J>)2] Can you trust them? Do you 
! —/ | really save? That all depends. 
po | | First thing to remember is, 
NOT ALL DISCOUNT HOUSES 
ARE ALIKE. 


Some are mere store fronts 
with a few discount catalogues 











from which you place a mail 
order. Naturally, the store oper- 
ator takes a profit, and he’s not 
responsible for the goods: you'd 
have to depend on the reputation 
of the catalog company for that. 

Others stock a good variety of 
small name-brand appliances 
and everyday needs, at less than 
list price, and take orders for 
larger items such as TV's, freez- 
ers, etc. 

Some retail stores offer dis- 
count cards to employees of cer- 
tain firms which are supposed to 
secure for the card - carrying 
buyer a lower price. (Some of the 
people or firms that give out 
these discount cards get a small 
commission.) Often any shopper 
can get the same discount by ask- 
ing for it. 

However, along with these 
more modest operations have 
grown giant discount stores, and 
some of them offer honest bar- 
gains. 

Some discounters pare expense 
to the bone by cutting out all 
frills: the store is a huge self- 
service warehouse. There are no 
deliveries, charge accounts, mail 
orders, lay -aways, time pay- 
ments, etc. 


HOW RELIABLE ARE THEY? 
The large, nationally - known 
discount firms cannot afford 
shoddy dealings. They carry first 
quality, fresh merchandise, usu- 
ally in the manufacturer's pack- 








age. Most of the product guar- 
antees are made by the manu- 
facturer, and not the dealer. Big 
companies that make name- 
brand goods stand back of it to 
the same extent, no matter where 
you buy it. (It is true, however, 
that a department store often 
will make refunds or adjustments 
even if the manufacturer doesn’t 
think the complaint justified, to 
keep regular or charge account 
customers happy.) 

Some of the larger discount 
houses add their own guarantee, 
and many offer money-back priv- 
ileges if merchandise is returned 
in a certain number of days. 


BEWARE OF THE PHONIES 

Real gyps are the retailers that 
call themselves “discount” or 
“factory-to-you” stores, but sell 
cheaper grades of merchandise 
at what is actually full retail list 
price, and sometimes even 
above. High-cost “easy - pay- 
ment” plans often go with these 
operations. 

Watch out for discount “brok- 
ers” who show you sample items, 
take your order (and your check) 
for delivery later. Many people 
have been stuck with inferior 
goods, not the same as what they 
looked at in the show room, or 
have not received the promised 
goods at all. The item is “out of 
stock” or “back ordered,” and it 
takes a fight to get it. When it 
does come, “that model is obso- 





lete; we are giving you the 
newer model.” (Often it’s a shod- 
dy substitute.) It's smart to see 
the actual item you are going to 
buy. 

Discount clubs appeal to peo- 
ple who like to feel they're get- 
ting a better deal than their 
neighbors. Some of these clubs 
charge a membership or enroll- 
ment fee (one charges $2 a 
month), then you get a cata- 
logue which is supposed to en- 
title you to 40 per cent off on al- 
most any purchase. 

But some of these catalogues 
list artificially high retail prices 
so even after you take the dis- 
count, you find that you could 
have bought the same item in a 
local retail store for the same 
price. 

Another common practice in 
discount catalogs is to offer a few 
popular brands that are good 
buys, and then include a lot of 
other items that are brands you 
never heard of, at a greatly in- 
flated price. 

Today it’s seldom necessary 
to join a club or to pay a fee to 
get a discount. 


ARE PRICES REALLY LOWER? 

Usually they are, in a genuine 
discount storc. 

However, you'd be foolish to 
expect to get merchandise at a 
discount house at the “whole- 
sale” or manufacturer's price. 
Obviously, the discount store is 








being run for a profit, too. How 
can they afford to offer lower 
prices than other retail stores? 
Because the markup over the 
manufacturers price is _ still 
pretty high, even where “fair 
trade prices” are no longer in 
effect. 

A survey in St. Louis a few 
years ago found that the big de- 
partment stores were selling 
major appliances at the same 





prices, or at lower prices, than in 
discount stores. 


TO GET A BETTER PRICE 

1. Compare the price yourself. 

2. Ask at department stores for a 
discount. Many a_ sober-sided 
one-price store of yesteryear will 
now cut prices to compete with 
the discount store down the 
street, if you ask for the discount. 
This is probably your best deal 
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since you have the integrity of 
your local store backing up the 
merchandise. 

3. Ask for a discount from the 
ticket price, even in a discount 
store. Most of them expect to 
bargain. The price on the ticket 
may be purposely inflated. 

4. Ask for a discount for paying 
cash. (If you need credit, see 
your credit union.) 


TO PROTECT YOURSELF 

1. Be cautious about dealing 
with discounters not in your 
home town. It’s hard to get your 
money back if you get stung by 
long distance. 

2. Avoid buying from individ- 
uals who have no business estab- 
lishment but offer to “get it for 
you wholesale”, The record 








shows most of these are not re- 


liable. 


3. Don’t buy without getting the 
manufacturer’s guarantee. 

4. Get prices and service agree- 
ments in writing. Be sure to ask 
ahead of time whether there’s 
an extra charge for delivery, and 
installation. Even if you have the 
manufacturer's guarantee, you 
may not be able to get the dis- 
count store to do anything about 
your complaint; you may have 
to deal directly with the manu- 
facturer, or pay a local repair- 
man. Check before you buy 
about repair service on such 
items as automatic washers, etc. 
Few housewives want to wait for 
service while the laundry piles 
up. 

5. Be sure you get the model you 
pay for. Many people see the lat- 
est model refrigerator in a local 
store, and then order what looks 
like the same box from the dis- 
count house only to find they’ve 
got an older model. (Some of 
these actually are good buys, 
and may fit your needs.) To be 
sure you buy the one you want, 
however, get the model number, 
and compare that. 

6. Don’t give your money to a 
third party. Buy direct from the 
company that is actually selling 
you the product. 

7. Get a fully filled-out receipt. 
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Planning now can help avoid 
those typical pre-season 


spending sprees... 
and those flat 
post-season billfolds 








MANAGING 


, d AHIS is the time of year that 

means money problems for 
most families. We all love the 
“Christmas spirit,” but sad to say, 
for many of us it means over- 
spending, throwing the budget 
to the wind, dipping into re- 
serves, and straining our credit. 

Then comes a cold, gray Janu- 
ary and with it a flood of bills, a 
flat pocketbook, beans for sup- 
per—and a vow that “next Christ- 
mas will be different.” 

Meanest blow of all is having 
no money to take advantage of 
those “save 50%” after holiday 
sales—especially when the old 
coat is threadbare, and the liv- 
ing room really needs a new 
carpet. 

It’s not too late to make this 
Christmas merry—and still keep 
the family in good financial 
shape come January. 

If you saved for this Christ- 
mas you're in good shape. Only 
foolish spending can trip you 
up. If you did not put aside 
some cash for the holidays, now's 
the time to open a savings ac- 
count in your credit union for 
next year—then you won't be in 
this spot. But don’t give up— 
planning and wise buying can 
still bring you out ahead in Jan- 
uary. Here’s how: 





1G | YOUR HOLIDAY MONEY! 


PLAN AHEAD 

Decide first what you want 
out of the holidays. If you get 
a lot of satisfaction out of giving 
expensive presents to those you 
love, and if you think holiday 
entertaining in the grand style 
is what makes the Christmas sea- 
son for you—and if you're willing 
and able to pay for it by fore- 
going other purchases for the 
next year—then go to it. It’s okay 
if you know what you're doing, 
and if you have the credit—and 
the income—to pay for it. 

On the other hand, if you 
enjoy sentiment more than 
splash, and want to cut down 
on holiday expense, so you'll 
have money for those January 
sales, here are a few tips: 


Make a list of all 
holiday expenses 

Think of each holiday event. 
Keep the list handy and add to 
it when new items crop up. 
(That Christmas tip for the news- 
boy; the last minute present for 
teacher; baby sitter for New 
Year's Eve.) At right is a handy 
checklist to start off. 

Try to estimate realistically 
how much you'll spend for each 
item. Add it up. You'll get a 





HOLIDAY EXPENSE 
CHECKLIST 


Christmas cards, and stamps 


Decorations—tree, lights 
trimmings, “snow” 
wreath or greens 
bows, ribbons 
candles 


Presents—family, friends, office, 
teachers, neighbors, 
tradesmen 


Wrappings—paper, ties, seals, 
scotch tape 


Mailing—wrapping paper, cord, 
labels, postage, insurance 


Entertaining—foods, beverages, 
nuts, candy, 
invitations 
holiday tablecloths, 

flowers, & napkins 
punch bowls, cups 
rentals of chairs, 
dishes 


Holiday clothes 
Corsages 
Beauty shop 
Taxis 

Baby sitters 


Holiday telegrams & phone 
calls 








nasty shock. When you revive, 


start Ww eeding out items you just 
can’t afford, or things that are 
not very important to you. 


Now make your gift list 

Beside each name, list gift 
ideas. Be sure to include alter- 
nate suggestions, in case you 
can't find the “right” item. Other- 
wise you re tempted to spend 
more than you budgeted. 


Shopping early costs less 

You not only avoid crowds, 
and save time, but you have a 
better chance of finding the 
items you want at the price you 
can pay. If you wait 'til the last 
minute, you usually end up buy- 
ing more expensive gifts, be- 
cause the early birds carried 
away the bargains. 


Fewer shopping trips 
save money 

Taking the car downtown 
costs money—and many people 
also forget ‘parking lot. charges, 
taxi fare, lunch downtown and 
meter tickets. So go over your 
lists again and plan to get all 
the items you can in one store, 
or two. Some folks save by buy- 
ing the same item in quantity 
for all their friends. This is a 
nice idea if you can find a really 
useful or unusual item at a real 
bargain price. 
If you mail presents, you'll 


save a lot in wrapping and ship- 

ping costs if you stick to light- 
weight and small items. (Give 
that. 4-ft. china lamp you just 
can't resist, to your sister right 
in town.) 


Don't get “carried away" 
The wrong kind of holiday 
spirit: buying mom a new TV 
set when a housecoat is what 
you can afford. She doesn’t want 
you to go in hock for her pres- 
ent. If, in your house, you've 
agreed on a big ° ‘family present” 
such as a new dishwasher, don’t 
break down and also buy a full 
set of other gifts just “to have 


' something to put under the tree.” 


The sentiment’s fine—but express 
it with little remembrances that 
are clever, rather than costly. 
“Just for fun” dimestore items, 
gaily wrapped will give dad 


more enjoyment than WOITying | 


about paying for his present. 


Buy for cash, if you 
possibly can 

That’s always best, and costs 
less. Stores that offer no-interest 
charge account service have to 
include the cost in their prices. 
So you usually, but not always, 
can save at a “cash only” store. 


If you buy on credit, know 
what it costs you 

You should shop for your 
“best buy” in credit just as you 
would for anything else. Here 



















are a few common sources of 
holiday credit and their costs: 

Today, most department stores 
use revolving charge accounts, 
and the usual charge (if you 
can't pay your whole bill in 30 
days), is 14 per cent per month 
on the unpaid balance. A few 
charge less, some more. If the 
charge is not stated, ask. This is 
a handy way to do Christmas 
buying, but remember, 1% per 
cent per month is 18 per cent 
a year, if you keep a balance 
due all year long—and many 
people do. 


Bank service 

In many cities, banks now 
offer charge account service, 
which gives you the privilege 
of charging at a number of 
stores. You then get one bill 
from the bank at the end of the 
month. The interest charge on 
that part you can’t pay is usually 
1 per cent per month, or 12 per 
cent per year. A bank loan, usu- 
ally 6 per cent discounted (ac- 
tually 12 per cent per year), is 
another way to finance Christ- 
mas expense, if you have secur- 
ity to offer for it. Some banks 
also offer check-credit — which 
gives you a line of credit at the 
bank, and a special book of 
checks. When you write a check, 
you automatically establish a 
loan at the bank. Usual charge 
is 1 per cent per month on the 


balance (again, 12 per cent per 
year), plus 25¢ per check. 

If you have to borrow from a 
small loan company, you'll prob- 
ably pay 3 per cent per month, 
or 36 per cent per year on small 
loans. 

Better go to your credit union, 
where you will get a loan, often 
on your signature alone, for no 
more than 1 per cent per month, 
or 12 per cent per year. 


Money savers, with the 
Christmas spirit 


Homemade gifts are the most 
treasured, and they usually cost 
the least. Homemade candy, 
fruitcakes, cookies are tradi- 
tional. But look for unusual con- 
tainers to dress them up. A cof- 
fee can, wrapped with Christ- 
mas paper, or lovingly painted 
by your children, for instance. 
Save the nice plastic boxes many 
products come in, for Christmas 
treats. An oatmeal box covered 
with fancy paper or foil makes 
a handsome wrap. 


And buy from the heart 
Whatever you spend for the 
holiday—buy with your heart— 
and your head—and not just to 
impress others. Remember the 
other twelve months of the year, 
and save enough for those fam- 
ily needs. —And have a good 
time at the January sales! 


Useful publications 

































TO HELP YOU STRETCH | 


Prenatal Care (CBP-4), 76 p., 1957, 15¢°. 

Infant Care (CBP-8), 106 p., 1961, 15¢°. 

Your Child from One to Six (CBP-30), 110 p., 1960, 20¢°. 

Your Child from Six to Twelve (CBP-324), 141 p., 1957, 20¢°. 

Your Gifted Child (CBP-371), 39 p., 1959, 20¢°. 

Your Children’s Feet and Footwear (CBP-41), 13 p., 1958, 10¢°. 

Home Play and Play Equipment for Young Children (CBP-238), 
23 p., 1960, 15¢°. 

The Adolescent in Your Family (CBP-347), 110 p., 1955, 25¢°. 


Food 

Family Fare (G-1), 96 p., 1960, 35¢°. 

Nutrition (GS-1), 28 p., 1960, 15¢°. 

The Principles of Good Nutrition (PHSP-162), 18 p., 1960, 15¢°. 

Food Facts vs. Food Fallacies (FDAL-4), 4 p., 1959, free, Food 
and Drug Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 

Rice in Family Meals (AMS-270), 4 p., 1958, free, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington Zo. DL. 

Freezing Combination Main Dishes (G-40), 20 p., 1959, 10¢°. 

Home Freezing of Fruits and Vegetables (G-10), 48 p., 1957, 20¢°. 

What Consumers Should Know About Food Additives (L-10), 12 
p., 1961, 15¢°. 

Food Costs ( Misc. Pub.-856), 16 p., 1961, 15¢°. 

Planning Your Family Food Supply (PA-425), 20 p., 1961, 15¢°. 

Money-Saving Main Dishes (G-43), 48 p., 1955, 20¢°. 

Dry Beans in Family Meals ( AMS-269), 4 p., 1958, free, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Know Your Butter Grades (MB-12), 6 p., 1960, 5¢°. 

Cheese in Family Meals (AMS-268), 4 p., 1958, free, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

How to Buy Eggs (L-442), 6 p., 1958, free, Information Office, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dried Eggs in Family Meals (AMS-435), 8 p., 1961, free, U. S. 
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u THAT PAY CHECK 














Items followed by one asterisk (*) are for sale at the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Send either check or money order, not postage stamps. 
Publications marked with two asterisks (**) are available free of 
charge from the same agency. 

These prices apply to the United States and Canada. Members 
living in other countries should use international money order and 
add 25 per cent for postage. 

Other items should be ordered from the source indicated. 

When ordering, use full title and order number (listed in paren- 
theses). 
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Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Tips on Selecting Fruits and Vegetables (MB-13), 44 p., 1961, 
20¢°. 

Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables (G-8), 44 p., 1957, 20¢°. 

Green Vegetables (G-41), 16 p., 1959, 10¢°. 

Meat for Thrifty Meals (G-27), 47 p., 1958, 20¢°. 

U. S. Grades for Beef (MB-15), 10 p., 1960, 10¢°. 

Peanut Butter in Family Meals ( AMS-438), 4 p., 1961, free, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

How to Buy Poultry by USDA Grades ( MB-1), 6 p., 1959, 5¢°. 

How to Make Jellies and Preserves at Home (G-56), 30 p., 1958, 
15¢°. 

Potatoes in Popular Ways (G-55), 22 p., 1960, 15¢*. 


Clothing 
ABC’s of Mending (F-1925), 24 p., 1958, 15¢*. 
Buying Women’s Coats and Suits (G-31), 24 p., 1959, 15¢*. 
Mending Men's Suits (G-39), 24 p., 1958, 20¢°. 
Men’s Suits—How to Judge Quality (G-54), 31 p., 1958, 25¢*. 
Removing Stains From Fabrics (G-62), 30 p., 1961, 15¢°. 
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This magazine comes to you 
with the compliments of 


YOUR 
CREDIT UNION 
ALL OVER 
THE 

WORLD 


A over the world credit 
union members like your- 
self are saving their money to- 
gether and helping each other 
with low-cost loans for good pur- 
poses .. . fifteen million of them. 

Each credit union is a non- 
profit association established for 
the purpose of providing its 
members with thrift and credit 
service. Its officers are unpaid 
volunteers elected by the mem- 
bers. It is owned by the mem- 
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bers, and does not do business 
with the general public. 

Credit union people feel an 
obligation to share the benefits 
they enjoy with their fellowmen 
throughout the world. They 
hope that through the credit 
union, men can learn to work 
together and to solve their prob- 
lems in a democratic way and 
thus find the key to mutual un- 
derstanding and world peace. 














